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columns, arcades, and all kinds of pompous and misplaced 

magnificence ; now they, glue their draperies to the figure, 
: paste the hair to the head in all the lumpish opacity of 
• coloured plaster ; nail their figures to a hard unbroken 

ground, and avoiding everything like effect and picturesque 
- composition,' often place them in a tedious row from end to 

end of the picture, as nearly, like an antique bas-relief as 
v possible." 



-WAEN "BAERLE, THE BUTTER MAN. 



. In a frontier village of Alsace, called Mardorpt, resided not 
; many years ago, that is to say, some time in the present 
century, a -Dutchman. During the wars of the Revolution he 
had been taken prisoner, married a French woman, and settled 
down at Strasburg as a dealer in money. He was a changeur. 
He changed notes for gold, and gold for notes, bought up old 
coins, bullion, advanced money on small properties, but, above 
all, lent little sums on security, at high interest, to the poor. 
He was, in fact, a surreptitious pawnbroker. In this way he 
amassed wealth, and became a proprietor. At the age of fifty 
he found himself a widower, with a daughter and a son, and 
the Revolution of 1830 happening at the time, he grew 
alarmed, retired from business, leaving to Jean Baerle, his son, 
a small capital and his outstanding debts. 

The Dutchman was always called "Waen Baerle, though 
what his real name had been no one ever knew. Well, be 
this as it may, Waen Baerle took up his quarters in Mardorpt, 
a small out-of-the way village, picturesquely situated near, it 
is true, a high road, but quite out of its sight. His house was 
pretty. It was built of stone. The lower story contained 
four rooms, the second but two, a balcony running round the 
whole house. By the side was a court-yard with a well, and 
behind was a large garden, which now that he dealt no longer 
in gold, became the favourite amusement of Waen Baerle, as 
well as of Annette his daughter. Here Waen smoked his 
Holland pipe, while looking to the growth of his cabbages, 
potatoes, and other vegetables, which with fruit and flowers 
divided the space. Annette willingly aided in tending the 
flowers, but as, while dealing in precious metals, Waen had 
not gone very deeply into the mysteries of gardening, he was 
compelled to call in old Pierre, from time immemorial gar- 
dener , to the little proprietors of the village. Waen soon 
knew all who resided in Mardorpt, and had selected his 
acquaintances. He grew even intimate with several families, 
and had them hospitably of an evening to see him. There 
were old fogies to smoke with, or to play at cards, and young 
ones to admire Annette at her piano, or to laugh over loto, 
or to talk of the latest news, and other such recondite topics 
of conversation as occur in villages. All the respectable 
yourig men. of the place contrived to get introduced at differ- 
ent tiniest the maire's son, the three proprietors' sons, the 
young officers on leave of absence,— and all were, ere long, 
suitors for the hand of the money-changer's daughter, who 
was to have a goodly share of his fortune, which was con- 
siderable, and well invested. 

" Aid Annette was well worthy of the admiration she excited. 
She" was a pretty girl of twenty, fair, with blue eyes, that 
sparkle brightly, and a heart as bright as her eyes. She was a 
model of a daughter. Good-tempered, quick, affectionate, "she 
was the delight of the Dutchman, Who, despite his somewhat 
doubtful calling, was at bottom a good man. He kept a maid- 
servant a man to look after his horse and queer old cabriolet, 
and a little, girl to wait on Annette, but he was never happy but 
when his daughter performed little offices for him. It was she 
who »ave him' Bis coffee of a morning, it was she who looked up 
his linen, about which he was very particular ; it was she who 
transferred his tobacco from a thick blue paper parcel to a 
brown pot with, quaint figures on it, and who every morning 
placed his pipe, with neatly^cut paper lights, on a table near his 
■ hand. ' Then "she would read and play music, or sow or run in 
' ihe garden, or' visit 'the dames and damsels' of -the village, and 
' 'Bus was very happy, sTiowing ri"o desire to leave Tier home, or 



to listen to the protestations of any sweetheart of them all. 
And so she told them, laughingly; and yet still they came, 
with good-humoured .perseverance, the young lieutenant. sf 
hussars asking only three months to carry the citadel by 
. storm. 

One of Annette's passions was a love of birds. She had 
turned the whole of her great balcony into an aviary.' Well 
roofed over, with wire sides, shutters inside, and glass windows, 
it was stocked inside with trees, bushes, and flowers, on~which 
- perched canaries, linnets, and other feathered songsters, with 
one or two pet doves. Early of a morning Annette "would 
. step into her aviary from her bed-room, to the great delight of 
.the. whole winged .tribe, who would rush towards her, perch 
on her shoulders and arms, in expectation of her morning 
meal. Seen through a glass window, that reached from roof to 
floor, Annette looked charming indeed in her morning, cos- 
tume—a straw hat with ribbons, a short petticoated dress, 
white stockings and sandals, — and all who passed could not but 
gaze with pleasure. 

About a year after her arrival in the village, Annette was 
thus occupied one morning, when her attention was drawn 
without by the sound of a horse galloping. Looking out, 
she saw, just about making his horse walk gently, a young 
man, handsomely dressed, of exceedingly noble but grave 
mien, who as she looked raised his hat and bowed 
profoundly, fixing his eyes with extreme vivacity on the 
speaking countenance of the young girl, who blushed 
crimson, slightly curtsied, and turned away. The ca- 
valier rode on, quietly, and she noticed that as he went 
every one bowed to him with marked respect. There was great 
beauty and marked intellect in that face, and Annette could 
not help thinking of him all day, so much so, that when even- 
ing came, and curiosity would have made her inquire of some 
of her friends his name, she felt too conscious to do so. But, 
•imagine her surprise, when, next morning at the same hour, 
again he came up the rOad, bowed as gravely and respectfully 
as before, and once more rode on. Annette remained looking 
after him thoughtfully. At the end of a week, the same occur- 
ring every day, Annette grew alarmed. She felt a mysterious 
interest in the stranger. Was it love ? No ! She knew nei- 
ther his name, nor his character. His countenance was unfa- 
miliar to her. It could not then be one of her suitors, trying 
this mode of exciting her attention. She often thought of the 
saying of the hussar, but was sure that the change from uni- 
form to plain clothes could not make such a difference in any 
one. It was not love, then, but it was curiosity. She was 
intrigued, worried, mystified, nay, alarmed. She had good 
sense and education enough to know that such feelings often 
end unwillingly in passion, and she resolved to appear no more 
when he passed. But this would look as if she were offended 
or frightened, and neither feeling did she .wish to manifest. 
She therefore continued at her daily work, quietly returned 
the bow he made, and tried to think, then of something else. 

It was in vain. She did think of him, weary herself about 
him, and that until her usual pleasures became vain, until she 
forgot her father's pipe of a morning, and gave him unsweet- 
ened coffee. One morning, however, while at breakfast, she 
noticed that her father was very pale, his eyes were red, and 
he refused his coffee. 

" But what is the matter with you, mon petit papa? " asked 
Annette, anxiously. 

"I don't know, cherc. But I did not sleep last night, my 
head swims, I feel hot and feverish, I must go to bed." 

And to bed he went, and Annette sent for the doctor. 
While waiting for his arrival, she watched her father, who 
got worse every hour. He talked at random, much about his 
poorer clients, whom he had somewhat hardly used, and said 
he was an old miser, a usurer, and God would never forgive 
liim.' Annette was dreadfully distressed, for she knew.not what 
to do. At last the doctor came, and he saw that the old man 
had (in attack of brain fever, for which he at once began treat- 
ing him. No other thought now for poor Annette but. icr 
father ;" she never left his side all that day and the next night 
About morning "he slept" ahcl Annette was" about to seek 
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repose herself in a chair by his side, when the maid-servant 
announced the visit of a strange gentleman. 

" A strange gentleman !" exclaimed Annette, rising, " say 
my-father is very ill, and I cannot leave him." 
■ The servant went out and returned instantly, with a card in 
her hand. She handed it to Annette, saying, 

*' The gentleman says that it is on the subject of your 
father's illness he wishes to see you." 

' Annette read on the card, Jules be Mercosur, Docfeur en 
Medicine. 

-'■ Let him come in," replied Annette, who followed the 
servant into the parlour, where she found herself in one moment 
in presence of the unknown. 

."Mademoiselle," said he, politely and gravely, without 
appearing to notice her confusion, " I heard this morning in 
the village that your father was ill. I am twenty-seven. 
Since the age of sixteen I have studied medicine in London, 
Edinburgh, Paris, and Germany. I have compared every 
system from love of the art, and I believe I could do your 
father good. M. Dubois is a very good man, but is too tied 
to routine. Give him his fee, but let me see your father en ami.' ' 
Annette was so overcome that she could only point to her 
father's chamber, which the young man immediately entered, 
followed by the young gir. 1 .. _*_* -^at instant the old doctor 
entered. At the sight of the other he sorted. 
: " You here, monsieur !" he exclaimed, with a profound 
bow; " then I retire. The patient could no be in better 
hands." 
uThis was said without a single intonation in his voice that 
could suggest any professional jealousy. 

" No, my dear Dubois, come as iisual, and give me your 
advice. I am going to use the following treatment." 

"Don't tell me anything," said the other ; " I don't want to 
know any of your magic. I only know that when you come in 
at the door, death generally flies, so good morning. I have 
lots of patients waiting my visits. Good luck attend you, 
monsieur." 
And Dubois hurried away. 

The young doctor now installed himself in the sick man's 
room— made Annette take rest, after swallowing a potion 
which he gave her. She awoke the next morning to her pro- 
found astonishment. She then went slowly down stairs and 
entered the sick room. She found M. de Mercceur leaning 
oyer the old man. He was very pale, and looked fatigued 
with watching. 
"How is he ?" she asked, anxiously. 

" The disease is over," replied Jules de Mercceur, in a low 
tone, " but he will not speak to me. He turns his face to the 
wall, and refuses to reply to any questions." 

" My dear papa," said Annette, coaxingly ; " how are you 
now?". 

" Is that you, Annette," replied Waen Baerle, in a low and 
lugubrious tone; "why have you left me. Take away that 
man, lie Jias turned me into hitter." 

" He's mad," cried Annette, while Jules de Mercosur 
clasped his hands in stupified astonishment. 

" No !" whispered the young man, " he is not mad. But 
he has an attack of monomania," and drawing the young girl 
,on one side he explained the peculiar hallucination under 
which the old man laboured. 
" But can he be cured ?" asked Annette. 
" Most decidedly," replied the young doctor ; "but I must 
have him under my hand at all hours. I must be with him 
all day." 
" But your patients i" said the young girl. 
" I do not practise," was the only reply of the doctor, and 
they returned into the sick man's room. 

" Annette," cried Waen Baerle, in a doleful tone, " take off 
some of the clothes, I shall melt away. Put out the fire." 
" But the room is nice and fresh," replied Annette. 
" It is all very-well for you to say so, who are made of flesh," 
continued Waen .Baerle, in a weeping voice, "but I who am 
changed into butter, feel different. But it is a just punishment 
w*my sins, so let me melt away." 



• ".Nonsense, sir; you shall do no suchthingV put in. the 

doctor. " Mademoiselle, I would take off one blanket, it may- 

be too hot. And then give your father his usual breakfast. 

There is nothing left of his illness but a slight weakness." • 

" God forbid. Give me nothing hot. No coffee, but abowl. 

of milk, some bread '" 

" And butter,-' put in Annette, innocently. 
"Ah, Annette, don't mention that horrid word !" groaned 
Waen Baerle. ••■'■': 

The young girl did not reply, but hastened to follow her 
father's directions, while the doctor went forth into the village 
to secure, as it afterwards turned out, an apartment; He re- 
turned in about half an hour. ... 

He found a delicious breakfast ready for him in the parlour, 
near the sick man's room. 

" But I have ordered breakfast in the village," said Jules de 
Mercceur, hesitating. 

" Monsieur, my father, when he recovers, would be offended 
if, serving him as you do, you refuse to accept his hospitality," : 
replied Annette, seating herself and bidding Anne bring the 
coffee. 

The young man seated himself, and then consented, at her 
request, to take his meals in the house, sleeping only in- the- 
village. It soon became evident that the presence of the 
young doctor was absolutely necessary. Waen Baerle re-' 
covered his health with rapidity, but he retained his fixed idea 
with such intense perseverance, that it was at the same time 
painful and ridiculous to see him. When he got up, he' 
could not venture near the kitchen for fear of the fire, nor out - 
in the air without an umbrella, for fear of melting in the 
sun ; he gave up smoking, as a horrible invention that threat- - 
ened immediate combustion ; and viewed the gradual advance 
of summer with extreme dread. Everything he ate and drank 
alarmed him, and it required all the art of the young doctor" 
and his daughter to calm him at times. ■■■■: — 

As summer advanced he grew worse, and Annette grew 
alarmed. She had much faith in Jules, whom she had got to 
treat as a dear friend, but the state of the ex-money^changer 
gave her no rest. It was in vain that de Mercceur made her 
play, sing, read, ride, walk, talk, her constant idea was the- 
unhappy hallucination which afflicted her dear parent. Waen 
Baerle himself at times was conscious of his infirmity, and " 
shut himself up in his room until the fit was over-. ' Then he : ' 
would come forth and talk 'vehemently enough, thank the 
young doctor for his devotion, and bless his dear girl. But ' 
this did not last long. 

Meanwhile the suitors came occasionally, but finding Annette 
always attending to her father, or in the society of the doctor, 
they gradually fell off, and the house of the money-changer 
was left to itself. One day, Annette sat at her piano, with ' 
Jules by her side; he was whispering timidly words of ^ffec- : 
tion and love, which were listened to with pleasure. Annette, 
found him of so noble a character, so elevated m thought and 
feeling, so superior to the ordinary race of mortals she had' 
known, she had so much to thank him for, that affection was ' 
reaUy almost a matter of course. But still she in her Tow 
reply said but one thing : " I cannot leave my father." 

" You shall not leave your father," replied the young man 
warmly. " 111 or well he shall reside with us. Say then that/ 
on this condition you will be mine." 

" Jules, if my father is willing, I will not refuse," was the 
young girl's frank reply. 

Jules rose and led her to the window, there to talk as to the ; 
best means of opening the subject to the father; but as he 
leaned his arm on the railing, stifled groans caught his ear. 
" What is that ?' ' cried Annette. 

"It is your father's voice," replied Jules, springing out of : 
the window into the court. •' 

It was a very hot day, and Waer Baerle had shut himself up 
in his room with the curtains closed to keep himself cool. ' But 
Jules at once noticed that his window was open, while the 
groans came not thence. He listened a moment. 

"Pull me up!" cried a piteous voice : " I am cool enough 
now." ■■-■'■ i °- :.: 
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Jules rushed to the well which was not ten feet deep, and 
there saw Waer Baerle in a dressing-gown, hanging by the 
well rope ; his feet in a bucket. Jules spoke not a word, but 
at once hoisted the poor money-changer up, took him in his 
arms, and carried him to his bedroom, where, despite his cries, 
he was warmly wrapped up and made to swallow a bowl of hot 
soup. . This soon sent him off into a deep sleep. 

" Mademoiselle," said Jules, earnestly, about an hour after 
this, " we must have recourse to a grand stroke. But I can 
do nothing here. You must let your father accompany me to 
my residence. My mother will be glad to see you, the more 
that I have seen her but twice for three months." 

After some further conversation, Annette agreed, and next 
day the old man, well wrapped up, was led out by his daughter 
and the young doctor into the street, where an open carriage 
and four horses awaited them. Another carriage stood be- 
hind for the servants and luggage, and around was collected 
the whole village, who took off their hats respectfully, and 
then cried as the carriages drove off, " Vive Momeigneur ! Vive 
Monsieur le Due .'" 

" "What mean they?" cried Annette, amazed. 

"They mean," said Jules, quietly, " that I hold before the 
world the rank of Duke. My name is now Due de Mercceur- 
Blacas. Five years ago, I was a laborious and poor medical 
student. Death made me heir to a title and vast estates. I 
retained, however, my passion for science, and to this hour 
continue my studies. I live close by, and public rumour told 
me soon of the presence of a. charming stranger. I asked your 
name. Judge my surprise when I found that you were the 
daughter of my old friend, "Waen Baerle, who, when I was at 
college at Strasburg, always lent me a few francs, without 
interest, when I was short of cash. I saw you, and could not 
but be pleased ; I studied your character in the views of others, 
and loved you. You have accepted the physician, you cannot 
refuse the Duke." 

" Ah ! ah ! ah !" said the old man, " what changes ! Little 
Blacas a duke, and I a man of butter ! " 

" My dear sir," continued the young duke, while Annette 
leaned back in the carriage, too suprised to answer, " then 
you approve my suit ?" 

" I approve everything. But don't have too much noise. 
No cookery, no illuminations, no fireworks. Recollect that I 
am made of butter." 

" You shall have every care," said the duke gently ; and 
then he turned to Annette, to win from her confirmation of 
her former promise. What could she say ? She had said 
she would be his, and she could not now. tell him she had 
changed her mind. 

They soon came in sight of the castle. It was a splendid 
old monument of architecture of the olden time, with moat, 
and ditch,, and battlements, and a host of servants, who 
hailed the advent of their young lord with rapture. In they 
drove into the large court-yard, where they were received by 
the young man's mother, a venerable, but most agreeable per- 
son, who took the hand of Annette affectionatly, and by her 
manner made her quite at home at once. She that very day 
intimated her consent to her son's marriage, " for," said she, 
" we have been brought up under such circumstances, that no 
room has been left for false pride. I simply ask of my son to 
give me a good and charming daughter-in-law. He has done 
so. I am satisfied." 

" Oh, madam, how good you are ;" said Annette with 
tears in her eyes. 

Madame de Blacas pressed the young girl to her heart, and 
led her down to dinner. 

The next morning Waen Baerle, who had taken over night 
a sleeping potion, woke in the complete darkness. Not a 
shadow of light penetrated near him. He stretched out his 
hand and felt a hard vault above him, a vault of stone. 

"In the name of God, where am 1} " said he, in terror- 
stricken accents. 

Then he heard low voices, and istened. 

" Light the fire," exclaimed one, " the butter must be 
melted out of him, or he will die." 



" The fire burns weE," replied another. 

And Waen Baerle felt a gentle warmth beneath him. 

" Let me out !" he cried, in terror-stricken accents. 

" Stir up the fire," continued one of the speakers. 

" Ah ! I shall die. Give me air! I won' t pretend to be of 
butter anymore— let me out !" — shrieked the unhappy money- 
changer. " Am I in purgatory, am I suffering the punishment 
of my sins? What is happening ?" 

" See the butter melts, and runs out in buckets-full," added 
one. 

" Save me !" shrieked Waen Baerle, feeling his face, which 
was all clammy with perspiration. " I am melting." 

"Melted!" cried the same voice ; "saved! saved!" 

And the oven door opened, Waen Baerle was taken out, his 
head wrapped up in a cloth, so he could not see, and presently 
he found himself lying quietly in his bed-room. He shook 
himself, and asked if he were dreaming. When he saw his 
daughter and the duke he was quite rational. He said 
nothing of what had passed, and never alluded to his peculiar 
fancy for some days. At the end of a month, however, one 
day he showed signs of terror at a blazing fire, and declared 
there was a conspiracy to murder him. 

Next morning he awoke in the oven again, and the same 
scene was enacted once more. This effectually cured the 
man of butter. So horrible did he consider the punishment, 
that every energy of his mind was directed to conquer his 
hallucinations, which he did. The fact is, this fancy, like 
angry passions, bad habits, and even vices, may be overcome 
by a firm will. If we once make up our minds to anything 
solemnly, it is a thing accomplished. Deep grief and hope- 
less passion, two powerful feelings, have been overcome arid 
vanquished in the same person, to my knowledge, after a. 
strong battle, by firm devotion several hours a day to dry 
mathematical studies. Where there is a will there is a way. 

About a month after Waen Baerle's ouie the young couple 
were married. Jean Baerle, who was not doing very well at 
Strasburg, came down to Blacas Castle as intendant steward, 
and private secretary, the old man riding out with him under 
the impression that he thus did a deal of business, but never 
showing even a remembrance of his strange hallucination. 
Annette proved fit for her new station. Sheltad-delicate feelings, 
a desire to improve, much tact s , her husband's society and 
library did the rest. They live still, and so does Jean ; but 
Waen Baerle is of late gathered to his fathers. But in Blacas 
Castle all still remember the kind old man, who all his after 
life was called the Butter-Man. 



INDOLENCE. 

Indolent ! indolent !— yes, I am indolent : 
So is the grass growing tenderly, slowly,-* 
So is the violet fragrant and lowly, 

Drinking in quietness, peace, and content, — 
So is the bird on the light branches swinging, 
Idly his carol of gratitude singing, 

Only on living and loving intent. ■ 

Indolent ! indolent !— yes, I am indolent : 
So is the cloud overhanging the mountain,— 
So is the tremulous wave of a fountain, 

Uttering softly its eloquent psalm,— 
Nerve and sensation in quiet reposing, 
Silent as blossoms the night dew is closing. 

But the full heart beating strongly and calm. 

Indolent! indolent !— yes, I am indolent, 
If it be idle to gather my pleasure . 
Out of creation's uneoveted treasure, 

Midnight and morning,— by forest and sea,— 
Wild with the tempest's sublime exultation, 
Lonely in autumn's forlorn lamentation, 

Hopeful and happy with spring and the bee. 

Indolent! indolent !— art thou not indolent, 
Thou who art living unloving and lonely, 
Wrapped in a pall that will cover thee only, 

Shrouded in selfishness, piteous ghost! 
Sad eyes behold thee, and angels are weeping; 
O'er thy forsaken and desolate sleeping ; 

Art thou not indolent !— Art thou not lost 



A.W.H. 



